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O affert that there ſhould be a poſ- 
ſible caſe in which the incapacity 
of the Advocate can be of ſervice to his 


cauſe; may ſeem ſomewhat paradoxical. 


If, however, the propoſition can be made 
out, the author of this publication, or 
rather the organ of this rhapſody, (the 
Political Review), is intitled to the high- 
eſt eulogium; ma: 
When the real purpoſe in view is too 


ſcandalous to be avawed, or too groſs to 


— 
was x 


nn rng r 


(ny 


be ſupported ; when the only remaining 


hope is from a general vague impreſſion 
to be left on the-mind, and the cauſe will 


not ſtand the teſt of a fair and direct iſſue; 


when no concluſion is to be drawn, be- 
cauſe no ground of probable fact can be 
laid, or of rational principle eſtabliſhed; 
vrho is better qualified than him who can 
neither draw a concluſion, nor comprehend 
a principle ? When the purpoſe of a work 
is oblique and indirect, what is more re- 
quiſite than the natural indiſtinctneſs and 


_ confuſion of a mind ſophiſtical with the 
mixture of vain and ſuperficial learning? 
The moſt conſummate art might chance 


to forget itſelf, and the hardieſt intention 
miſs its aim. But nature cannot err. 


Upon theſe grounds I intend, in a few 
obſervations, to illuſtrate the merits of 


the Political Review; and I truſt I ſhall 


prove, to the general ſatisfaction, that the 
| Bs language 


. 
language throughout is equal to the ſen- 
timent; and that, as the uniform tenor 


of the one never deviates in common ſenſe, 


ſo the elevation of the other never deſcends 
into common Engliſn. 


The author announces, with a peculiar 
juſtneſs of metaphor, but without the 
leaſt tincture of affectation, that he means 
4% to draw a picture of the moment ;” 
which, with extraordinary preciſion and 
emphaſis, he denominates the . actual 
and exiſting moment. As far as this ex- 
preſſion is at all intelligible, it implies a 


deſign to deſcribe the ſtate of the nation. 


Let us ſee how the promiſe is performed. 


We naturally expect to find ſome analyſis 
of the kingdom; to be taught the relati» 


ons of the component parts to each other, 
and of the whole to other nations: and 
becauſe ſpeculation only ſerves to conſume 
ſome of the tune allotted to practice, when 
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443 
it is totally abſtracted from it, we might 
fairly enough expect ſome inference of 
conduct to be drawn from the premiſes of 
fat. I therefore aſk, what repreſentation 
the author produces of the the various 
members of this complicated machine of 
government? the vigour or decay of 
their reſpective principles ? their character 
and diſpoſition towards their country and | 
each other? Of all this, not one word: 
But paſſing from the grand conſtitutional 
diviſions, a leſs ſolid, but, perhaps, a 
. keener intereſt is excited by the occa- 
fional parties into which the community 
is caſt, by the variations of habits, paſ- 
ſions, and events. The author is, in- 
deed, pleaſed to ſay, that he 4 has cha- 
racteriſed the genius of oppoſition” ; but, + 
I confeſs, I cannot find the place, What I 
is ſaid of the church? of the law? The | 
military and naval bodies were once 
thought an article worthy of 5 _ 1 
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TO 
mate. We look in this admired pery 
formance for ſome little information on 
this ſtate of the revenues—the manu- 
facturing, the landed, the monied inte- 
reſt—and we look in vain. As far as all 
the European powers are concerned, in a 
picture ſo emphatically confined ** to the 
actual and exiſting moment, we are treat- 
ed with a diſſertation on the King of Pruffi ia, 
who exiſts no more, and on a commercial 
revolution that does not yet exiſt at all, 


Who would honour with the name of a 
| pidure a few detached ſketches of a horſe, 
a houſe, a man and monkey, though the 
ignorant dauber had crammed them into 
the ſame canvas, | 

The author certainly had Mrs. Bellamy's 
Memoirs in his eye; and he hoped that 
an advertiſement, blazoned with a long 
Jiſt of the characters of —— of — of 
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(6). 
, which this word contains, would 
inſure the circulation of a libel, as well 
as of a romance, The book, therefore, 
conſiſts of a ſtring of characters. 1 wall 
take the liberty of adding that of the book 
_ itſelf, that the public may judge how 
far my idea of it coincides with theirs 


"& few 1 ideas concerning the 
1 moſt known perſons, ſuch as glut the con- 
tradictory ribaldry of a licentious preſs, 
or the deſultory chat of our coffee-houlſes, 
or tea-tables, are here dignified with the 
name of characters. Tous pole . 
r might, indeed, 4h an inte- : 
reſt from a collection of facts never heard, 

.or of obſervations never made. But inſtead 

of reflecting or obſerving, . this author 
Z ſeeras to make it bis buſineſs to be amaze 
ed. He ſeems to live in a perpetual ef. | 


fort of admiration and aſtoniſhment. 
N 


++." © 


YER 
348 
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| Every thing 1s extraordinary, every thing 
is wonderful. There is abundance of 


cenſure---abundance of panegyric; but 
the panegyric is peculiarized by no nice 
diſtinction, nor the cenſure enlivened with 
either novelty or acuteneſs. The old 
changes again dingle in our ears---head 
and heart—1imagination and judgment— 


' ſentiment and language; the inventory 


of the critical transferred into the po- 
litical Review. A fort of vamped-up 
Anglo-Gallic ſtile, where every inverted 
ſentence begins with a participle, and 


gives an awkward ſtiffneſs to that current 


flippancy which conveys a number of 
maxims, to which ſometimes extreme 
generality ſecures application: This in- 
digeſted maſs is ſtuck © through and 
through with quotations, and ſhreds and 
patches of poetry and proſe, from onery 
author afid on every ſubjet,—— | 


An 


(8) 
An alligator ſtuft, with other ſkins 
Of ſhapeleſs fiſnes 


And threads of packthread, and old cakes of roſe 
Are thinly 1 to furnith « out a ſhow. 


The work 3 | del, ſomething to 
diſtinguiſh it from other libels of the 
day. It is the vanity peculiar to that ſort 
of abortive philoſophy which juſt ſerves 
| to ſet up 2 man, who, having been bleſ- 
; | ſed with no other education, thinks pro- 
Wh per to train himſelf for the ſtate. He 


| 
| | wholly overlooks that ſubſtantum of ſound 
14 | ſenſe and enlatged knowledge, which 1s 
| „ the only foundation of the political, as 
14 of every other ſcience. After having 


ſKimmed off a little of the ſurface of 
hiſtory, and acquired a pert familiarity 
with the diplomatic gal, he walks 
forth, in his own opinion, à moſt accom- 
pliſhed politician, The Palatine Hill“ 
and * the Palace of the Caſirs,” the 
retreat 


(9) 
retreat of Tibur of Baiæ, the Antonines 
and the Trajans, the Pierian Spring, and 
Athens and Rome - your Lucian's 
Menanders; and both the Minervas, all 
the trite beauties of Bytre's Art of Po- 
etry, which every ſchoolboy has learned 
not to uſe, ſeem to ſuch a man the highs 
eſt flight of claflical elegance, While 
Teocy and Deſmarats; the Grand Frede- 
rick, and how things are received at 
the Court of Verſailles,” together with 
the Notte of Corregio”, compleat the 
ſuperſtructure of modern wiſdom and 
literatures | 


The work is called a. Picture of the ? 
Times. But the real purpoſes are as obvious 
to the public as they can be to the author. 
Two objects ſtare us in the face, both 
equally deſperate. A daring attempt to 
ſully the unblemiſhed virtues of the 
Prince, and impotent effort to palliate 
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the convicted guilt of Mr. Haſtings: 


amine. And the gallant Rodney has like- 


miſeration. He is rewarded for all his 


| ſhould dream of putting theſe two perſons 
the other a Military Commander. One 


who protected our commerce, who eſta- 
bliſhed our empire at ſea, by the bril- 


decays and filent operation oftyranny and 


(40 2 


Into ſuch a work the author has thought 
fit to introduce the name of Majeſty itſelf ; 
for what purpoſe we ſhall preſently ex- 


wiſe to thank him for much tender com- 


great actions by ſerving our author as a 
parallel for his hero. The populari- 
ty of the King, and the unpopula- 
rity of the Prince cannot appear a 
greater phenomenon to this author, than 
it is to all his readers, that any man 


in compariſon. The one a Civil Governor, 


liant and ſudden iſſue of deciſive victories. 
The other, who by land, and by the flow 


5 | pecula- 


* 

peculation, has reduced the orolific' © com- 
merce of India, below the edge of bank- 
ruptcy—who has ſpread deveſtation and 
the worſt extremes of war, through a 
province not yet imprinted with one hoſ- 
tile footſtep. The one counteracting the 
firſt ſtep of a Parliamentary proſecution, 
with all the reſources of hardened guilt, 
indefatigable i intrigue, numerous connex- 
10ns, and enormous wealth, The other 
patiently abiding the event of civil ſuits, 
and decently ſubmitting to the ordinary 
juriſdictions of law; which the author of 


the Review has the egregious ignorance 


to call, holding up ts hand at the 


| bar of his country”? : 


There is hardly a circumſtance in 
which the two perſons do not differ. 
One may indeed juſt conceive that the 
affairs of St. Euſtatius ſhould create in 
the partizans of Mr. H. a ſympathy 
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order; the unlicenſed pillage of ſubjected 
foree, and the deliberate plunder of weak- 


(which, with ſuch a beautiful ſimplicity, 


an indignity. His mind ſeems engroſſed 


honour demands ſome new invention of 
dignity not yet ſoiled by the vulgar touch 


5 his family (Lord. Huntingdon}, 18 already 
an Earl, | ? 


Lad the only indication that this per: 


9 „ 


(12) 
towards Lord Rodney; yet, ſtill we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the exceſſes of vic - 
tory, and the violations of eſtabliſhed 


neſs and paſlive dependance. But why 


he denominates, KF reluctant and in- 
ferior title“) ſeem to this author ſo foul 
with the recollection of ſome late creations. 


Mr. Haſtings could never have brooked 
ſuch an affront, His exquiſite appetite of 


of Engliſh nobility. A younger branch of 


'This tone of mortified ambition is 


form: 


1 

formance iſſued from the immediate and 
Interior confidence of Mr. Haſtings. But 
an advertiſement, evidently the work of 
his faithful myrmidon, has publickly and 
poſitively denied it. It is impoſſible to 
diſpute ſuch a reſpectable teſtimony. But 
in return for ſo much candour, Mr. Scott 
muſt allow me (what indeed his declara - 
tion implies), that the Political Review 
4s one inſtance more how much injury 
Mr. Haſtings's cauſe has received from 
the expedients adopted for his de- 
fence by his friends, or more truly 
ſpeaking, by his enemies in diſguiſe. 
He 1s ſomewhat unfortunate in his pa- 
trons. Mr, Haſtings ſhews his judgment, 
as well as his veracity, in diſclaiming the 
author of the Political Review. I admire 
the principle, but the application is toq 
confined. It is indeed a moſt unpardonable 
officiouſneſs in an aukward volunteer to 
intrude himſelf among ſuch hoſts of diſ- 
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ciplined and well- appointed troops. One 
cannot enough admire the uniform move- 
ment, and common conſent, which inſpire 
that vaſt machine, of which our reviewer 
aſpires to be a part. He affects their 
port, and endeavours to fall into their 


ranks. Already at the word of com- 


mand they are facing about; and 
in every line we ſee the effect of the 
Benares vote. How Mr. Pitt, infallible 


in every other point, declines from his 
meridian when he condemns Mr. Haſtings : 
There can be traced no longer * the ex- 
panſion of a ſuperior mind, or the ſound 
policy of an able miniſter.” Behold the 


ſervile proſtration of Aſiatick delinquency 
erected into a ſort of independance—a 
tremulous heſitation between adulation 
and. inſolence. They ſtand uncertain on 
which ſide of the Houſe they ſhall look 


for protection, or diſcharge reſentment. 
And * — like one of his own 


elephants, 


1 


» 
=> 
pt SETS "4 — 
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1 


elephants, Fe with rage ad diſappoint- 
ment, is ready to trample upon friends or 


foes, and diſcerns no difference between 


qualified ſupport and total dereliction. 


His ſituation juſtifies it. : 


\ 


But this enterprizing volunteer ought 


not to incur Mr. Scott's indignation, be- 


cauſe fo little is done by his labors in 
vindication of Mr. Haſtings's character, 
Dor becauſe detailed accuſation is feebly | 
evaded by vague panegyrick, —or that 
detected peculation and tyranny are made 
to take refuge in a daring aſſumption 
of merits which have not and cannot 
be proved. We are not to expect that 
the advocates of Mr. Haſtings ſhould de- 


fend him in any other manner than Mr. 


Haſtings defends himſelf. 


In repaſſing the oſtenſible objects, which 
are in fact ſo many digreſſions, I ſhall not 
attempt to follow the author round his 


circle 


41 


clicle of determinate diſcuffion,—to 18. 


fute argument which gives no hold to rea- 
ſon, or to repel facts that lead to nothing. 
The attempt would be vain; I ſhall content 
myſelf with pointing out ſome of the 


bolder flights of thought and language; 
independent of which, abundance of in- 
definable beauties are ſhot through the 
web. Theſe cannot be reduced to any 


claſs, and are a ſort of non- deſeripts; but 


they ought not to be loſt—* collecting the 1 
ſcattered rays of an zra”—* a maſs of time ' 
and matter, that conſtitute hiſtory.” The 
author's “ prominent features of political 
phenomena,” his 40 adventrous events” and 
, reluctant titles“ —his © indeſcribable 
ſomething” —his excellence of face 
« the arm of genius laying a ſtrong hand 
on monarchy”—** ſeals affixed to experi- 
ments“ “ things, that are not the only 
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things of a ſimilar nature“ names that 
can only be * by mixing with the 
radiance 
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% | 
radiatice of Mr. Pitt, and yet can never 
mingle in the ſplendour of his renown''— 


e decadence of empires,” and * monar- 


chies devaſted”—theſe, taken together, 


exhibit ſuch a ſpecimen of happy phraſe- 


ology and conſiſtent metaphor, ſuch a 


power of gracing old expreſſions by new 


combinations, and on the whole, ſuch 


a model of taſte and elegance, that the 
Judicious reader may admure, if he dare 
not imitate. 


The character of Mr. Pitt I look upon as 
only one of the oſtenſible parts of the work; 


and I have already given my 1deas of our 


author's cenſure and his panegyrick, which 


are here as everywhere moſt happily blend- 
ed. We are undoubtedly furniſhed with 
much curious matter concerning Mr. Pitt. 


His adminiſtration “ is dependant not only 


on his own life, but on the lives of others.“ 


But our ſorrow at finding that blefling « ſo | 
D | preca- 


. 24 Www ——— —— — — 
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6187 
precarious and defective,“, is happily re- 
moved by this moſt conclufive inference.— 
that „its duration has no poſſible or even 
probable limits.” But left our joy from 
that confideration ſhould quite overpower 
us, we are informed that . the vaſt vacuity 
of adminiſtration,” which ſoon after by a 


fortunate metamorphoſis is converted into 


« the fertile fields of miniſterial plenty,” 


—though fully © ſupported by the Atlan- 
tean ſhoulders of Mr. Pitt,” and the Ae- 


fects of Cabinet /upphed in either Houſe by 
a Jenkinſon and a Dundas,” is yet - unable 
to propel the languid wheels of govern- 


ment.” This I take to be a complete 


epitome ; I ſhall not affront the readers 
with a comment. 


In one reſpect the author is intitled to 
the praiſe of novelty. He objects to a 
miniſter the want of venality, and I be- 
lieve we underſtand him in ſpite, of his 

| expreſ- 


9 
411 


1 

expreſſion, But I will inform this claſſi- 
cal writer, for the ſake of his next com- 
poſition, that venality ſignifies, not the 
diſpoſition to corrupt others, but to be 
corrupted by them. Of the want of the 
latter, perhaps, Mr. Haſtings may have 
reaſon to complain. But if the Reviewer 
does indeed with to clear the virtue of his 
favourite miniſter from the imputation of 
a too puritanical prudery, I will refer 
him to the Earl of Lonſdale, to Lord 
Elliot, to the honourable brokers of con- 
ſtitutional truſts, in one and the other 
Houſe of Parliament. If he complains 
of a too parſimonious retention of the 
publick treaſures, I muſt refer him to the 
manes of Mr. Atkinſon, to the creditors 
of the Nabob of Arcot, to the faithful 
Robinſon, and the immaculate Dundas. 
The author's imputations are evidently 
nothing more than the fond complaints 
of a neglected lover. He has been much 
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(30 3 
too ſanguine in his expectations. Let 
him learn by times to moderate the fer- 
your of his juvenile proſtitution. Every 
patron cannot be a Haſtings, nor every 


| pamphleteer an Eden. 


The author has likewiſe thought fit to 
deſtroy a few ſheets of paper with a 
Diſſertation on the Commercial Treaty. 
It exhibits a ſtill fairer ſpecimen of his 
ability. He ſagaciouſſy obſerves, that the 


Treaty 1 is ſuch © a gulph of political and 


commercial ſpeculation, and comes to us 
& in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape,” that “ it 
can only be regarded with predilection.“ 
tw pregnant with unknown benefits 
and injuries,” and yet its “apparent be- 
nefits” are ſo undiſputable, that we are 
to be aware, leſt theſe . unqueſtionable ad- 


vantages” are extended to us to make 


us overlook manifeſt 1 injuries of ſacrificing 


higher and nobler objects.“ 
! But 


( 21 ) 
But that this Treaty ſhould be objected 
to from its reſemblance to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, is an abſurdity that excites all 


his dormant indignation, and kindles his 


exhauſted eloquence. He pathetically 
« commiſerates the people who can be 
made the dupes of ſuch a wretched impo- 
ſition:“ The Treaty of Utrecht, according 
to him, was ſuch a maſter ſtroke of policy, 
as to © exempt the names of Bolinbroke 
and Harley from being pronounced with 
indignation and reſentment.” It is their 
glory to have . fabricated and obtained it.“ 
In what then conſiſts the ſaving virtue of 

this meaſure, that is able to cover, by the | 
ſuperabundance of its grace, ** a defection 


from that great alliance which under 


Queen Anne had nearly brought Lewis 


the 14th to the laſt ſtage of deſtruction?“ 


I anſwer in the author's own words: 
It was becauſe that Treaty was a bribe 
baſely 
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fan 
beſely accepted by England for the deſtruc- 
tion of Holland and the Houſe of Auſtria,” 


I ſuppole the order of his argument to be 


this: That becauſe the Treaty of Utrecht 


was intended as a bribe, it was a good 


thing, and contained at leaſt commercial 


advantages, and that therefore it is ridicu- 
lous in à commercial view, to compare this 


Treaty to that by way of derogation, But | 


this limitation is wholly omitted, and 
therefore his propoſition, which otherwiſe 
would be only falſe, without it is abſurd, 
Is it that even this author's ignorance of 
the language could induce him to ſtigma- 
tize with the name of a Bribe the meaſure 
he defends ? I ſuppoſe that term conveys 
to his mind the idea of a bonum in /e. 
But cannot even he comprehend, that 


a meaſure may be beneficial in one 


view, and fatal in another ? May he 


not know, that the firſt object of a 


bribe 


* 
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bribe is not the benefit of the receiver. 
It is one of thoſe boons that 


c Bleſſes him that gives more than him that takes.“ 


A little further effort of underſtanding 
might- ſhew him, that the bribe of an 
enemy may not be intended as a benefit 
at all. Has he never heard, (if he has 
been ſo fortunate as not to feel it) that the 
falary of iniquity is ſometimes in arrear ? 
And when a nation is fo far deluded as to 
ſell its honour and its allies, may not the 
fame deluſion extend even to the price of 


that treachery ? 


The author muſt argue in a different 
manner to undeceive „ thoſe dupes of a 
wretched impofition,” to make thera look 
with predilection on the revival of a 


Treaty, which he tells us himſelf was © the 


compenſation for our national honour and 
political faith facrificed to France.” It ſig- 
nifies 


„ 


nifies very little whether thoſe advantages 
which induce the derilection of our permas 
nent intereſts, proceed that derilection as 
a bribe, according to the preſent Treaty, 
or follow it as a gratification, according to 
the Treaty of Utrecht. But the author is 
not ſatisfied with the negative force of his 
own argument in order fully to excul- 
pate the national credulity ; and imita- 
ting the example he explodes, he tells 
| theſe dupes of a wretched impoſition, to 
i beware that this Treaty likewiſe is not 
| the ſnare of an artful Court,“ to draw 


on the ſacrifice of * higher and nobler 


* a wt 1 


15 conſtderations.” 

From the diſcuſſion of commercial illu- 
fions, he recurs to the ſcenes of glory, 
= and he uſhers upon the ſtage his Majeſty 
of Pruſſia. Of him we are told “ that he 
[ funk under the common lot of mortality, 
| from 
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from which all his talents could not ex- 
empt him.” That . his abilities were fo 


great, they could only be ect; pſed and extin- 


tinguiſhed by the fe eparation of his mind 


from his body,” That Future times, look- 


ing thro the medium of years, will hardly 
be compelled to a reluctant belief that he 
exerted a diſplay of ab ilities to extricate him- 
ſelf from a combination that ſurrounded him. 
(I record this ſentence for the ſake of the 
language.) That by be uniting unparalelled 


« corporal activity to egual energy of ability, 
he extended his protection and his puniſh- 


ment to every claſs of his ſubjects,” But 
what is truly wonderful, and what the 
author ſets i in the front of this monarch's 

character, i is, that he was once ſuperior 
and alone; the laſt term excluding all 
poſlibility of compariſon, and the firſt ne- 
ceſſarily implying it. A ſimile always 


adds force and elegance, ſuperior and 


E 5 21 alone, 


10 
| alone, like Ceſar,—or to be in two Places 
at once, /ike a bird. = 


| To dwell upon the particulars of ſuch 
a farrago of nonſenſe and abſurdity, looks 
like an inſult upon the public underſtand- 
ing. I am not conſcious of having miſre- 
preſented or miſtated a ſingle ſyllable. I 
have only ſelected ſome eminent beauties, 
and approximated a few paſſages where 
too much diffuſion concealed their diſtinc- 
tive hue, even from the eyes of the author 
himſelf, Al theſe ſubjects are treated in 
ſuch a manner as to ſhew, that they are 
the inert inoperative parts of the work, 

meant only to ſerve as a vehicle for the 
ſubtler eſſence of ſedition. "Thoſe real 
objects I am now going to conſider, require | 
a ſtricter diſquiſition ; for the violence of 
. malignity will ſometimes gain ground 
upon dulneſs, and moleſt its placid reign. 


Tu potes unanimes armare in prælia fratres, 
Haque * yerſare domos, 


The 


60 27) 

The author in purſuing the ſcheme I am 
about to develope, would be thought to 
place his glory in impartiality. If, indeed, 
to ſully in one place the character he affects 
to brighten in another, and to inſult, with 
falſe adulation, the very objects of his 
calumny, leaving every ſubject of public 
diſcuſſion exactly where he found it, if 
this be impartiality, I can only ſay the 
Reviewer would have been yet more im- 
partiality if he had not written at all. But 
what is more common than to allow a vir- 
tue which cannot be diſputed, in hopes of 
fixing a doubtful imputation. To make a 
parade of real indifference, where you have 
no real intereſt, that the latent purpoſe of 
your heart, may come impreſſed with all 
the weight of a diſintereſted judge, is an 
artifice that renders the venal pen odious 

in / proportion to the ſanctity of the cha- 

4! racter it dares to perſonate. 


„ The 


( 8 ) 


The monarch. upon the throne is tlie 
primary object of this affected imparti- 
ality. How far the author adheres to his 

profeſſions, is a future queſtion. I will, 
for a moment, put a violence on my un- 
derſtanding, and fuppoſe them to be ſin- 
eere. To. profeſs impartiality contains in 
itſelf an aſſumption of a right to canvas, 
to judge, to abſolve, or to condemn. 
Who then is this exalted, perſonage who 
thus publickly. ſummons his ſovereign to 
appear before his:impartial tribunal?! Who 
without the ingenuity to diſguiſe has ven- 

tured on tlie violation of the moſt acknow⸗ 
vernment; that corner ſtone of the eon : 


|| ' ſtitution ; that principle which by conſe- 
| crating the character of the monarch, ſe» 
| cures a principle of ſtability in the mo- 

of narchy itſelf A. day ſtar on which we 
5 may fix our eyes in every concuſſion. of | 
| ; fortune, and of public diſſention. How 
| can he be the object of complaint who is 

| | 3 the 
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the fountain of redreſs ? If we are grieved, 
let the authors pay the penalty of our 
grievances. He is to afford relief to whom 
alone they oan nover be imputed. Poſte» 
rity is the Judge of fovereigns ; ; our loy- 
alty is too ſtrong, and our affection too 
true, to allow the preſent age to be im- 
partial. The very pretence is an inſult. 


But let us ſee how the author adminiſters 

the. juriſdiction he has aſſumed. Cenfure 
and Praiſe are here likewiſe compounded in 
due proportions according to the recipe. 
1 The ſource of his Majeſty's glory is reſted 
upon that: boyancy of character which 
has enabled him to ſurvive that ſtate 
ef things, what the author denominates 
& the wreck of the empire.” Now if 
ce this extraordinary and improbable point 
of popularity,” and that too, © after the 
unprecederited calamities and diſgraces of 


his reign,” appear to this author fo very 
extraor- 


( 29 ) 
extraordinary, it muſt ariſe from this ſingle 
propoſition ; That thoſe calamities and diſs 
graces are intirely imputable to the King, 
For when a-Prince is overpowered by the 
adverſe. torrent of events, to which he 
has made a long oppoſition of prudent 


councils and heroic virtues, 1s it a matter 
of © aſtoniſhment” that. ſuch a Prince 
ſhould retain the perſonal attachment, 
reſpect, and adherence of his ſubjects ?” 
and does not the true ſpirit of loyalty 
manifeſt itſelf moſt in the hour of unde- 
ſerved calamity? It is demonſtrable, 
therefore, that the author of the Review 
muſt have ſome party object i in calling 
the Royal reputation into queſtion by his 
affected aſtoniſnment. Or is it for the 
gratuitous pleaſure of inſulting his ſove⸗ 
reign, that he revives with ſuch ma- 
lignant induſtry, and aggravates with 
ſuch ſtudied reduplication of epithet, every 
reverſe of war, and every ſtroke of for- 
” tune: 


& Fn. . 
8 


1 
tune? Or does he overſtrain himſelf in 
blackening the preſent reign in idle pur- 
ſuit of a paradox, for fear the loyalty 
of the people ſhould ſeem to be without 
merit, unleſs it were without a cauſe? 
Or, are theſe only the blind ſtaggerings 


of a bewildered imagination, beating back- 
wards and forwards without object and 


without principle # 


Whatever be the cauſe, we ſee the ef- 
fect; we ſee the injury; let us turn our 
eyes to the retribution. To the calami- 
ties ſo injuriouſly attributed to the King, 

he oppoſes not the virtues of the | 
royal breaſt, but the opinion of the people 
concerning thoſe virtues expreſſed in the 
s eager effuſion” of many dutiful and 


= loyal addreſſes. But for fear the teſt he 
adduces ſhould ſeem a criterion of the true 


national ſenſe, and as it were, to demon- 
{rate that his mind does not extend to 


(32) 
the context of two contiguous ſentences, 
he takes care to inform us, that ſtronger 
teſtimonies than theſe have been the lot of 
lawleſs Rn and ſtil more lawleſs 
tyrants, 


The author lays no leſs than four 
grounds to explain the King's popularity, 
one fundamental, theotyersauxiliary, And 
then under pretence that it is ſuch a pro- 
blem as to require a ſolution, he ſteps for- 
ward with an apparent zeal, in hopes, I 
ſuppoſe, of betraying it into ridicule, by 
the incompetence and fallacy of his —_ 


tions. 


It is worthy of obſervation, that the 
unputations of the real traducer are all 
connected with the character of king, 
while his inſidious panegyriſt reſts upon 
qualities either merely perſonal, or wholly 
extrinkie. To ſay of King, not that he is 

24Z good 
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Ba 
a good king, but that he is a good fa- 
ther, is to inſult, and not to defend him. 
Such qualities however he chuſes to call 
the 66 primary and fundamental baſis” of 
the king's popularity: On which expreſ- 
ſion, I ſhall juſt obſerve, for their ſake (if 
any ſuch there are) who admire this au- 
thor's ſtile. Baſis and foundation are 
two words with one ſenſe :—'The author, 
to make ſure ſure, has taken them both. 
With equal propriety and elegance he 
might have ſaid fundamental foundation ; 
but as to its being a primary foundation, 
as I never heard of a ſecondary one, I own 
I am at a loſs for his meaning. 


In his zeal to account for what he calls 
improbability, and to explain the pheno- 


mena of his own diſtempered imagination, 


he is anxious to inform us for what re- 

condite reaſon George the Third has not 

long ago ſhared the fate of Charles I.? He 
| F | makes 


. 
makes a very ſtout conjecture ;—lIt is be- 
cauſe the prince is“ protected and ſheltered 
by the father and the huſband.” Now it 
happens a little unluckily that Charles I. 
was both a father and huſband. The 
author 1s obliged again to queſtion his own 
prolific mind. Well, one effort more : 
It is becauſe theſe are © very happy times, 
and this a very mild age.“ Firſt, to the 
groſs aſperſions on his Majeſty's govern- 
ment and public conduct is ſet in oppoſi- 
tion the charm of his domeſtic virtues, and 
thoſe domeſtic virtues are ſaid to be mani- 


feſted and teſtified in the approbation of 


his people. Then thoſe teſtimonies are 
repreſented at beſt as an equivocal criterion. 
And proceeding a ſtep farther, thoſe amia- 


ble domeſtic qualities themſelves are fo far 


from the objects of our love, that they are 
hardly the motives of our forbearance. 
And he dares to aſſert, in the face of a 
loyal country, that the. happineſs of the 


age,” 


„ 
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age,” and the “ mildneſs of the times“ 


alone, have averted the moſt outrageous 


exceſſes of rebellion, and even of regicide 


itſelf. 


Having diſpoſed of his fundamental 
baſis, he proceeds to his auxiliaries, and 
then to “ the inferior and acceſſary ſup- 
ports ;” (for the correct fertility of this 
writer's imagination puts his nferior ſup- 
ports under his fundamental bafis.) He 
thinks it neceflary to enumerate the 
concomitance of circumſtances which he 


delineates.” Thoſe „numerous auxiliaries?” 


and various „ combinatiens of circum- 
ſtances** which have conſpired to raiſe 
George the Third to ſuch an “ extraordi- 
nary and improbable point of popularity,” 
which he has the inſolence to affirm does 
ſometimes excite the admiration,” and 
ſometimes *© the aſtoniſhment of man- 
kind.“ Firſt as to the auxiliary ſupport ; 
| = - Still 
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Still apprehenſive that any motive favour- 


able to ſo good a king, ſhould yet ſeem to 


lurk in the breaſt, and actuate the conduct 


of the people, they are gravely told, it was 


not that they /oved the king, but that they 
hated Lord North and Mr. Fox. Thus it, 
ſeems we ſerve our king as the fanatics 
were ſaid to worſhip God, ou? of pure ſpite | 
and malignity of heart. 


But ſuppoſe a national abhorrence of 
theſe two perſons to exiſt, which is by no 
means true; ſuppoſe it alſo to be juſt, — 
ſuppoſe that, as the author fays, every ap- 
pearance of public virtue were offered up 
as victims at the birth of that political 
monſter, the coalition, —why if his virtues 
and our allegiance had not entitled him to 
it, are we therefore to admire our Sove- 
reign ?—Why is the ſacrifice of every 
virtue to rekindle our expiring embers of 
loyalty, unleſs upon this principle, that the 
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greater evil is to reconcile to the leſs, and 


that not finding virtue in a ſubject, we 
were convinced, à fertiori, that we were 
wrong to expect it in a king. Not ſatisfied 
with traducing all kings in the name of 
his preſent Majeſty, he eſtabliſhes a prin- 
ciple injurious to Majeſty in the abſtract. 
We can only infer his opinions from his 


arguments. 


The auxiliary ſupports being thus diſ- 
poſed of, he turns to his „ adventitious 
events.“ The eſcape from the knife of an 
aſſaſſin with which (O moſt unuſual ef- 
fe inſanity armed a maniack,” has 
e added new ſolidity to the throne,” (by 
which we are to underſtand that it was 
before in a tottering condition) and has 


diffuſed round it an unexampled r 


ality.” 


1 
But it ſeems the author has not yet ſati- 
ated his thirſt of philoſophical reſearches. 


Having firſt relied upon the malignity of 
the people, and then on the perſonal mis- 
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fortunes of his ſovereign, he appears much 
pleaſed with the diſcovery of two ſuch 
happy and natural ſources of public favor, 
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The force of nature cou'd no farther go, 
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To make a third he join'd the other two. 
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And we are told that © the Joy naturally 
ariſing in every loyal breaſt, from the dan- 
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ger with which their ſovereign had been 
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menaced, was 6 augmented in its effect by 

the obvious and UNAVOIDABLE reflection on 

the character of the Prince, who muſt have 
| ſucceeded to the vacant Throne.” 5 
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Any man who has a ſon, or who being 
denied that bleſſing, has gathered from the 
general ſenſe of man the nature of paternal 

| ties, 
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ties, muſt know that as a child is the moſt 
powerful motive of action, ſo he is the 
ſource of the ſweeteſt enjoy ments and bit- 
tereſt ſorrow the heart can feel. And 
when the fond ſolicitude that held the 
hand of infancy has diſcharged its functi- 
ons, the bands of nature ſtill exiſts in a 
ſtrict ſociety, an unalterable union of cha- 
racter and reputation. The actions of the 
child revert upon the father, and he is to 
him the genuine object of glory and of 
ſhame. But ſince our very being derives 
its principal dignity and intereſt from the 
love we excite or the happineſs we confer, 
what man, what king would wiſh to live, 
who believed his life indifferent to his peo- 
ple ? And, ſince the aſſurance that our 
purſuits and defires will ſurvive in our de- 
ſcendants, is the faireſt hope that lights 
the path of life, what father who be- 
| heves his fon the object of deteſtation to 
all who held himdear, would not call up- 


ON 


( 49 ) 
on the earth to ſwallow him, and with 


at once to rend aſunder the bands of 
hateful exiſtence ? | 


| Suppoſe any man thus to addreſs his ſo- 
vereign : Many circumſtances might induce | 


you to imagine yourſelf the idol of your 


people. But, Sir, you are miſtaken. I will 


explain to you your true ſituation. They 
do not love you, but they abhor your ſon. 
As for you, with compoſure, they would 
have ſeen you die. They would have 
ſeen you die by the worſt of all the ſad 
varieties that cloſe this mortal tragedy ;— 
not falling in the battles of your coun- 
try ;—not paſſing by the mild prepara- 
tions of decay, or the full maturity af 
years; but cut of in the flower of your 
age—in the noontide hour of ſecurity and 
confidence, maſſacred in the boſom of 
your people, at the very gates of your 
palace. A fate at which humanity ſhud- 
ders; 


„0 
ders; in which every reſentment is for- 
gotten, and every tranſient difference fades 
away before the generous ſympathies of 
our common nature. No, Sir, it was the 
conſideration of the * Prince who muſt 
have ſucceeded to the vacant throne,” 
which „ augmented the general joy,” 
and dictated the equivocal demonſtrations | 
of © adulatory addreſſes” — hat oblite- 
rated at once the faded glories of theEngliſh | 
name” that made us *< anticipate with 
terror an event to which we are uſually 
too prone to look with warm and pleaſing 
expeQation.” * The abyſs of ruin, into 
which a long train of unfortunate coun- 
cils has plunged the empire,“ is abſorbed 
in the recollection, that in addition to all 
| theſe evils you have entailed upon us the 
ſon of your loins, a man „ who, though 
placed in ſo favoured an eminence, and en- 
vironed with the ſplendour of youth and 
royal dignity, where all his actions and 
| G 5 his 


his very exceſſes are beheld through ſo de- 


( 42 ) 


ceptive a medium,” decorated with the 
graces of perſonal elegance,” and ** illu- 
mined by the errors of his father; yet 
« has he made ſuch a deviation from 
every thing that can excite attachment 


and lay claim to eſteem,” that, „ even 


before he has yet fully attained to man- 
hood,” he has © contrived to ſhake 


affection, and diminiſh | reſpect in a 
6e people ever prone to pity and pardon 


his errors,” to ſuch a degree, that he can 
now only fly to ridicule and contempt, 
to avoid. general indignation. and abhor- 
rence. 


Such is the offering with which the 
author of the Review has thought fit 


to bring up the rear of addreſſes. This 
Jam ſure is no equivocal, no adulatory 
addreſs. And now I call upon the reader 
to ſummon all his powers of imagination, 

and 


( 43 ) 
and to tell if it is poſſible for vindictive 
malice to vent, or contumacious rebellion 


to vomit upon a King, contumely more 
galling, or indignities more outrageous ? 


or what powers of eloquence could call 
together words and thoughts more fit to 


lacerate the heart of man? Can it aſſem- 


ble circumſtances of aggravation and hor- 


ror more exactly calculated to drive ſor- 
row into deſperation ? There is, however, 
ſomething yet behind—a ſecret reſerve in 
the reſources of cruelty, and the refine- 
ments of inſult. And that is, hypocriti- 


cally to pretend to pay your court in aſſum- 


ing, and to ſeem by your manner to take 


it for granted, that the opprobrium of 
a Prince and a ſon might afford to a Fa- 
ther and a King a ſecret conſolation for 
the hatred of his people. The ſuppoſi- 
tion is too atrocious; it is too compli- 
cated to admit of elucidation, or to re- 


quire enforcement, 
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But let us take into the account, 
that the ill will attributed to the 
Prince, upon which that ſcandalous 
imputation is grounded, is likewiſe 
moſt notoriouſly falſe. It becomes a 
King that the wretch who had aimed a 
poignard at his breaſt, whether madneſs 
actuated to guilt, or guilt to madneſs, 
ſhould be conſigned in peace to the aſylum 
of either. But if I had the honour to ſerve 
that King—if the intereſt he excites in 
every loyal breaſt was augmented by the 
ties of his immediate ſervice and the 
daily intercourſe with his virtues, what 
would be my ſenſation, if I heard him 
accuſed of ſuch a monſtrous inverſion of 


every human feeling ! 


The people, however, ſee with ab- 
horrence a flagitious defign undertaken, 
- which exceeds the boldneſs of former 
times To rob the people of all confidence 
in 
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in their preſent, or hope in their future 
King—to 'rob the King 'of the hearts of 
his people—to rob him of the natural 
reliance on the trueſt, becauſe the neareſt - 
ſupport of the throne : and all this, per- 

haps, in hopes that delinquency may be 


forgotten in the confuſion ariſing from 
ſuch a diſpoſition, and the deſpondency of 
ſuch a Probe 


The wales a his . deſign in a 


very fingular manner. He would ſeem 
to exhort the Prince by urging, It is 
eaſy for you to become the idol'of an ad- 
miring people, becauſe you are illuminated 


with the errors of your father, but not 


implicated. i in his diſgraces, nor involved 
in the errors of his government.” | And | 


he encourages the King to proceed, by 
_ ſuggeſting that his virtues are endeared 
by the idea of a ſucceſſor who can only 
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( 46 ) 
fly from ridicule and contempt, to avoid 
reſentment and indignation.” One would 
imagine we heard ſome creature, who 
found a baſe intereſt or an infernal de- 
light in working up accidental jealouſies 
and little domeſtick heats into an utter 
diſſolution of the tendereſt and ſtrongeſt 
bands of nature; that he had prepgted two 
different tales to infuſe alternately into 
the objects of his malevolence ; but that 


the habit of his daily occupation had made 
him forget, when he came to put his diſ- 
. courſes into writing, that their contra- 
dictory and confronted falſhoods would 
tare each other in the face, and ſtand 
. mutually detected and expoſed. 


It is certainly pretty generally believed, 
that there does ſubſiſt a coolneſs where 


every good ſubject would with to behold 
the warmeſt cordiality, and labour to 
bring it about. But I believe that, 


_ not 
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not amidſt all the conjectures that 


teem in this curious metropolis, that not 


in all the crude ideas that float and vaniſh 


in the ephemera of the preſs, or in 
all the fruitful inventions of malice or 
prejudice, was it ever aſſerted or inſinu- 
ated that that misfortune aroſe, however 
(in the words of the author) he might 


retain his private opinions on matters 


of policy,” „from the leaſt departure 


5 


from filial piety, and obedience,” or the 


want of a decent reverence towards a- 
father and a King. 


That imputation was reſerved for the 
author of the Short Review. We cannot 
diſtinguiſh between the hypothetical and 
the poſitive ; mean inſinuation, and auda- 
cious aſſertion. The publick ſees the 
meaning, and abhors it. So much for the 
ſuggeſtio falſi, We will examine the ſe- 
cond engine of falſhood and detraction, 
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(45) 
the ſeppreſſio veri. Can it be believed that 
any man having occaſion to allude to the 
name of that auguſt perſonage, or chuſing 
to diſcuſs his publick conduct, at the time 


he inveighs againſt the turpitude of Pur- 
ſuing Princes into the walks of private 


retirement, ſhould omit that ſingle act, 
which perhaps in his whole life can be 


called publick. If common impartiality 
did not require it, even where no impar- 
tiality was profeſſed, the natural aſſociation 


of 1deas might have led to that tribute of 


applauſe, which an honeſt heart could 
never have reſtrained. There could be 


but one motive for ſuppreſſing what it is 


- impoſſible not to recollet—and recollect- 


ing, not to cheriſh. But it is the glory 
of that act, that thoſe who are reſolved not 
to applaud, are compelled to be ſilent. * 


will long dwell in the memory of a people 


whoſe predictions will one day be ve- 
rified in thoſe accompliſhed virtues, of 
* which 


: ( 49 ) 
which they already poſſeſs ſo ſure a | 
prognoſtick. 


How few are endued with ſufficient 
decifion of mind to come to a clear deter- 
mination on their affairs, and conform 
themſelves manfully to their true ſitu- 
ation! It is ſo, from the ſtateſman in 
| his cabinet, to the merchant at his deſk. 
We ſee men ſtruggling on from day to 
day; living, as it were, upon expedients ; 
ſupported by a ſort of viciſſitude in em- 
barraſſments; often relieving the leſs by 
the greater; as one in the reſtleſſneſs of a 
ſick-bed ſhifts from ſide to ſide, hoping 
for relief in every change, and equally in 
vain: And why is all this fruitleſs and 
painful exertion? Becauſe it requires no 
common energy and vigour to diſengage 
the mind from the tenacity of habit—to 
eaſe ourſelves out of that miſerable groove 
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where every advance only increaſes. the 
error of an ill directed force. 


The circumſtances of a Prince at his 


entrance into the world are ſomewhat pe- 


culiar. His firſt experience in the uſe of 


money, is the poſſeſſion of an income, 


which, before the application, appears to 


be infinite; and as he paſſes immediately 


into this ſituation—from one where every 
call of regular eſtabliſſiment, or of caſual 
expenditure, proceeds from another hand, 


he is furniſhed with no common meaſure 


between his occaſions and his reſources. 


Let us add, that he cannot be aware how 


much the fund of enjoyment is'drained, ta 
feed the incumbrances of ſtate. A great 


| houſhold eſtabliſhment, requiſite to a 


Prince, and a vaſt train of officers and 
attendants, ſwell every other charge, and 
are themſelves a great one. But that 1s 
2 not 
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not the whole; in the houſe of a Prince, 
every function has its peculiar officer; 


whereas, in the economy of a private fa- 
mily, a thouſand little details occur, 
which are ſo many ſuggeſtions to huſ- 
bandry, and ſerve to bring home the con- 
ſideration of expence. But theſe never 
approach a prince. 


All theſe things conſidered, if an almoſt 
inevitable diſorder ſhould ariſe, let us ob- 
ſerve what impediments, even in common 
caſes, lie in the way of a prudent and deciſive 
reform. It is hardly neceſſary to mention 
the ſeduction of accuſtomed enjoy ments, 
which have grown into a kind of neceſſity, 
and the very occupations of expence, which, 
when they are cut off, leave an aking 
and irkſome void : add to theſe, the 
terror of ſeeing the worſt, and exploring 
the frightful receſſes of embarraſſed cir- 


cumſtances, where the mind, diſtracted 
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„ 
with ſcenes of perplexity and mortifica- 
tion, plunges for relief into the very cauſes 
of its ruin—a weakneſs irrational cer- 
tainly, but congenial to our nature. 


In the firſt difficulties of a private gen- 
tleman, too irreſolute to cut the thread at 
once, there is not wanting the officiouſ- 
neſs of thoſe whoſe intereſted generoſity 
makes the ebbing ſources of expence ſeem 
to return with a fallacious abundance. But 
here ambition lends its aid to avarice; ſo 
that there a double motive a freſh im 
ducement to adventure, where the fund 
for repayment, however contingent, is 
commenſurate with the wealth of the 
nation, and the royal faith. Would there 
no purſe be opened—no hand ſtetch- 
ed out to a neceſſitous Prince----no 
offer of unlimited credit? Can it be 
doubted, when the vanity of ſo many 
is flattered by his acceptance; when 


they 


( 53) 


they feel even his gratitude as an obliga- 


tion, and think themſelves repaid by his 
ſociety? can it be doubted, when the 
dreams of avarice are doubly gilded by 
the illuſions of title and preferment? 
Have we not the example of the very laſt 


reign ? 


Hence therefore it is, that a ſacrifice 


ſo very uncommon, which became expe- 


dient with ſo little miſconduct, has the ad- 


ditional diſtinction of being almoſt more 
than voluntary. He did not yield to the 
neceſſity of embarraſſed circumſtances, 
eaſily palliated or eaſily endured ; but He 


| yielded to the ſtronger neceſſity to ſuch a 


mind---his own ſenſe of dignity, of pro- 
priety, of juſtice and of order. If therefore 
exceſs is excuſeable amidſt ſo many al- 


lurements, in a condition where every 


avenue of pleaſure is ſpread wide open, 
and every art puts forth its powers to 
ſolicit 
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( 54) 
ſollicit with novelty and refinement ; it 
is far more extraordinary to deſiſt, than 
never have taſted. If it is natural for a 
Prince in ſtation, to be one in diſpoſition ; 
to deſire to be a Prince in his hoſpitality, 
in his magnificence, in his equipage, in 
his amuſements, what can be a juſter ſub- 
ject of admiration, than that he who knows 


- 


how to enjoy all theſe things, ſhould know 


likewiſe how to want them. And that after 
having been accuſtomed ſo long to feel his 
rank, in all the appendages and trappings 
of greatneſs, he ſhould have the reſolution 
to truſt forall his conſequence, to his own 
inherent dignity, and for all his enjoy- 
ments to his own internal reſources. But 
he has well repoſed his confidence. Ear- 
ly has he learnt, and late may he remem- 
ber, that the anticipations of the heart in 
acting well, are never diſavowed, and that 


ſelf-denial is the ſource of true enjoy- 


mant La leſſon equally beneficial to the 
great 


680 
great and to the humble. The nation, on 


the other hand, that nation ſo falſely tra- 
duced with diſreſpect to his name, will 


renumerate that ſacrifice with large arrears 


of veneration and applauſe. By ſo deſcend- 


ing into the rank of a ſubject, he has gone 


beyond the ſphere of Princes. 


The malignant filence of the Reviewer, 


has extorted this honeſt tribute of truth and 
juſtice---it is almoſt involuntary. I feel 


that I echo the public voice, and that I 
only echo it; a motive which could not 


ſtop the hand of a libellous aſſaſſin, might 
reſtrain the warmeſt effuſion of true affec- 
tion. There are caſes in which a public 


panegyric, however juſt, may be indiſ- 
creet. It might betray the unwary, or 


lead the 1ll-diſpoſed into an unjuſtifiable 
licence. I look upon it a matter of bad 


example and dangerous conſequence, that 


the immediate Heir of the Throne ſhould 
5 ; hear 
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hear his name bandied about as a topic 


of debate, and ſubjected to all the 1 Fog 


of E diſcuſſion. 


The language of real liberty is indeed al- 
moſt confounded in the licence of the pre- 
ſent times. The ſovereign himſelf, how- 
ever, is ſo intimately connected with every 

act of government, that the freedom and 
rapidity of public diſcuſſion cannot always 


attend to due diſcriminations. Yet we are 


never to forget, that the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution has wifely conſecrated the per- 
manent fountain of power, and reſtricts 
the juriſdiction of opinion to its derivative 
and reſponſible inſtruments. But with 


regard to a Prince there can be no excuſe. 
He has a direct concern in no part of go- 


vernment. He is the author of no mea- 


ſure; he is reſponſible for no event; no- 


thing can bring his name into queſtion, 
but the licence of looſe unbridled tongues, 
or 


\ 


„ 

or the raſh vanity of occupying a mo- 
ment's attention by the aſtoniſhment 
with which we behold a hardy familiarity, 
under pretence of a ſpeculative freedom”? 
play with tepics, which diſcretion avoids, 
or touches with timidity and awe ; For 


ce For fools ruſh in where angels fear to tread,” 


A truly © reflecting and ſpeculative” 
mind, might perhaps pauſe to conſider, 
if it is good for ſubjects to learn to diſreſ- 

pect their King before he comes to the 

Throne; or if that diſpoſition will in- 

duce them to ſerve him with more fi- 

delity, or to view with a ſpirit of truer 
patriotiſm, the great objects of public ſer- 

vice which are carried on in his name. A 

reflecting mind would not brave the receiv- 

ed opinions of mankind, nor tread down the 
bounds of eſtabliſhed decorum. He would 
rather modeſtly inveſtigate the latent phi- 
loſophical principles which gave them 

=” birth. 
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birth. It mighit then perhaps occur, that 

is by no means deſirable, that a perſon on 

AS. . the correctneſs and juſt balance of whoſe 
+ mind the welfare of a nation depends, 
ſhould be too much, or too early accuſtom- 

- ed to look out of his own mind for the 
impreſſions and rewards of his actions. 
If that ſhould happen, one of theſe 
two ir inconveniencies would ariſe. Either 
inſtead of regulating his conduct on any 
ſober judicious principle, he will ſubſti- 
tute for ſolid virtues the falſe meretricious 
arts of a candidate for fame. The trea- 
ture, if obtained, is not invaluable, and 
there is a danger, that as he has not ob- 
tained, ſo he will not uſe it honeſtly, 
On the other hand, not leſs is to be ap- 
prehended from the diſappointment of 
inexperienced virtue, which has truſted 
itſelf too boldly on the faith of human 
juſtice. He 1 s not aware how often pub- 
N r ed on a a light and ſu- 
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perficial view ; how much it 1s debauch- 


ed by intrigue, or ſubdued by bold x 
tence, . He paſſes therefore from 
treme to another, and what was bowed? | 


one ex · 


to before with a confidential reverence, 
appearing no longer infallible, becomes at 


once an object of ridicule and contempt. 


Nor is this the worſt. A mind ſoured 
and diſguſted by the fruſtration of honeſt 


hopes, may queſtion the reality of that 
virtue which he tried by ſo fallacious a 
ſtandard, Before he is called upon to 


ſerve, he may have contracted an indiffe- 


- 
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rence, perhaps an incurable averſion to th 


people whom he finds it impoſſible to 
pleaſe. 


Theſe are principles which if unjuſt or | 


too refined, are certainly reſpeAful. At 
leaſt they do not contradi& the received 
ideas of propriety and decency, 
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| pe and conſtrained obedience which I 


* is s reſpected. 


But "A Ea of the Review i is Aste 
"2 different geniüs. He ſees! to tell 


2 * 


you are not yet a King ! I awe 


ou no ſubſcription ! I will revenge my- 
time for the forced reſ- 


elf upon you 20 


may one day be obliged to render you. If I 
live to ſee it, ſervility and adulation may 


pay off the long ſcores, of contumely and 


malevolence. In the. mean time the author 
is reſol d to take out his Full allowance 


to exhabft the rancour of obſcurity and 
vice againſt virtue, tation, birth, —every 
thing that i is lovely, and every thing that 
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